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— couco — 

Among  the  canning  questions  that  have  "beer,  coning  in  lately  are  several 
about  altitude  and  the  canning  process.  In  fact,  this  week' s  mailbag  would 
almost  suggest  that  cur  friends  are  fleeing  to  the  high  places  all  at  once. 
One  listener  writes  that  she  has  just  moved  to  a  new  hone  in  the  nountains. 
She  says  her  neighbors  there  tell  her  that  the  higher  up  you  live,  the  longer 
time  you  nave  to  allow  for  canning  food.  She  lives  way  up  oOOO  feet,  as  it 
happens.    And  she  wants  to  hnow  if  her  neighbors  are  right. 


!He  canning  people  at  the  Bureau  of  Hone  Economics  in  Washington ;gree 
with  the  neighbors,  generally  speaking.    Maybe  you  remember  the  little  verse 
I  quoted  last  year  —  "Eoiling  water's  not  so  hot,  away  up  on  ohe  mountain  top." 
xJo  use  goin^  into  all  the  technical  reasons  why  this  is  the  case.     It's  just  a 
situation  that  mountain  housekeepers  have  to  adjust  to.    You  know,  most  cook- 
books and  canning  bulletins  give  directions  that  apply  to  an  altitude  around  sea 
level.    They  don't  consider  people  who  are  cooking  on  high.     So,  many  recipes 
that  give  perfect  results  down  in  the  valley  —  anywhere  under  1000  feet,  don't 
work  so  well  at  higher  levels.    'Then  you  move  to  the  mountains,  you  have  to  adjust 
your  reel  :es  for  cakes,  muffins,  popovers  and  so  on,    You  have  to  boil  cake  icing 
longer  before  it  will  spin  a  thread.    You  have  to  cook  your  vegetables  longer  to 
make  them  tender.    And  yon  have  to  give  your  cans  of  fruit  or  tomatoes  a  longer 
bath  in  boiling  water  to  be  sure  of  sterilizing  them. 


Here's  the  rule  to  guide  ;  ou  in  mountain  canning  in  the  hot-water  bath: 
Increase  your  time  of  "orocessing  in  boiling  water  20  percent  for  each  additional 
1000  feet  of  altitude;.    ITor,   suppose  you  want  to  can  tomatoes  at  cOCO  feet  above 
sea  level.    You'll  find  the  canning  directions  saying:     "Process  quart  and  pint 
jars  of  tomatoes  k^>  minutes  in  the  boiling  water  bath."    Well,  that  means  ^5 
minutes  in  any  nlace  below  1000  feet,    But  we're  up  high.     So  take  20  percent  of 
that  U5  minutes  and  you'll  get  nine.    Add  nine  minutes  to  every  extra  thousand 
feet.    Nine  time-.;  five  gives  another       minutes,  if  my  multiplication  table  still 
works.     So  our  friend  living  at  oCOO  feet  will  process  her  tomatoes  an  hour  and 
a  half  instead  of  the  H5  minutes  she  would  use  at  sea  level. 

This  rule  holds  good  with  berries  anl  cherries  and  all  the  acid  foods  that 
you  put  up  at  a  high  altitude.    Eor  non-acid  foods  like  vegetables  and  meats,  the 
safety  rule  for  canning  holds  up  in  the  mountains  as  well  as  anywhere  else.  Only 
acid  foods  are  safe  processed  in  boiling  water.    Meats  and  all  vegetables  except 
tomatoes  take  their  sterilizing  in  the  pressure  cooker.    The  mountain  rule  for 
pressure  canning  is:     Increase  your  pressure  one  pound  for  each  20C0  feet  increase 
in  elevation. 


A  lady  who  hoard  that  chat  we  had  or.  pancakes  last  week  complains  that  I 
neglected  the  Russians  when  I  mentioned  pancakes  in  many  language s.    She  says 
the  Russians  have  their  own  variety  of  pancake  called  "bliny,  M  v/hich  they  serve 
v.ith  caviar  and  sour  cream  on  feast  days.     She  also  mentions  tsche  (pronounced 
"shay"  as  near  as  I  can  get  it).     It's  a  delicious,  low  cost,  combination  of 
meat  and  vegetables. 

I'm  delighted  to  give  you  the  Bureou  of  Home  Economics  adaptation  of  a 
~ussi?.n  recipe  for  tsche.    Hen.  it  is:     Select  about  two  pounds  of  beef  brisket 
and  cut  it  in  small  pieces.     Cook  the  meat  in  1  and  l/2  quarts  of  water  for  two 
hours  or  until  it  is  almost  done.     Chop  a  head  of  cabbage;   slice  three  or  four 
onions  or  leeks  and  a  parsnip,   if  you  have  one;  add  to  the  meat  broth;  and  cook 
until  both  neat  and  vegetables  arc  tender.    How,  mix  one  tablespoon  of  flour  and 
1/h  cup  of  sour  cream,   and  add  it  to  the  stew.     Season  to  taste  with  salt  and 
pepper.    Serve  with  buckwheat  or  wheat  or  corn  cakes. 

Shall  I  go  over  those  ingredients  once  again?     Here  they  are:     2  pounds  of 
beef  brisket  cut  in  small  pieces..... 1  and  l/2  quarts  of  water  to  cook  the  meat 

in.  ..,.1  head  of  cabbage  3  or  ^  onions  or  leeks,   if  you  like  1  tablespoon 

of  flour  l/U  cup  of  sour  cream  salt  and  pepper. 

The  lady  who  wrote  about  the  tsche  adds  this  postcript  to  her  letter: 
"I  wonder  why  American  cooks  use  so  little  sour  cream  compared  to  cooks  on  the 
Continent.     It  is  so  excellent  for  both  flavor  and  richness,   so  good  in  meat 
dishes,  vegetables  and  sauces,  as  well  as  in  cakes  and  quick  breads." 

well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,   I  don't  suppose  American  housekeepers  have  as 
much  sour  cream  to  use  ois  they  used  to  in  the  days  before  refrigerators  and  so 
:.Tj.ch  pasteurized  milk.    Maybe  that's  why  they  don't  make  as  many  sour-cream  dishes 
as  cooks  in  other  countries  do.     But  our  friend  is  right.     Sour  cream  does  make  a 
nice  addition  to  many  a  meat  dish  —  especially  a  dish  of  lean  meat.     Veal  cutlets 
cooked  in  sour  cream  is  an  old-fashioned  American  dish.     Yes,  and  if  raj''  memory 
serves  me,  a  favorite  dish  with  my  grand:-jother  was  green  beans  with  sour  cream. 
And  I'm  sure  you  have  sour- cream  cahe  and  cookie  recipes  that  have  come  down  from 
grandrjothers  in  yov.r  family  —  delicious  chocolate  or  spice  cake  and  soft  rich 
cookies . 

How  to  turn  from  foou  to  clothingv  •  ■ Here 1 s  a  letter  from  a  lady  who  wants 
to  know  whether  oried  lavender  flowers  from  her  garden  sprinkled  on  winter 
"•ooler.  clothes  will  protect  against  mothe.    The  entoirnlogists  say  not.  The 
moths  will  go  right  on  nibbling  in  spite  of  that  lavender  aroma.     As  we've  said 
so  many  times  before,   the  best  and  cheapest  'protection  against  moths  is  brushing, 
beating,   sunning,  or  washing,  or  dry  cleaning  and  then  wrapping  the  clothes  in 
tight  moth-proof  coverings  or  putting  them  in  moth-proof  containers.     If  you 
want  to  sprinkle  an  anti-moth  substance  on  the  clothes,  the  tried  and  true 
remedies  are  r.apthalene  flakes  or  paradichlorobenzino. 
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